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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTS OPENS AT MUSEUM 

The exhibition Fifteenth-Century Prints displays some of the Museum’s oldest and 
rarest prints. About 120 works, primarily engravings, by the earliest printmakers of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy will be on view at The Cleveland Museum of Art 
through November 20. They were chosen by Louise Richards, chief curator of prints and 
drawings, from the Museum’s comprehensive collection of early prints. 

In the fifteenth century, the engraved print developed rapidly as an art form, 
from craftsmen's designs to fine reproductions of paintings. With the increasing 
availability of inexpensive paper in Europe after 1400, German goldsmiths may have 
begun "printing" a rough record of their designs by rubbing ink into the lines they 
had engraved on metal objects and then pressing paper against the metal surface. From 
this it would be a short step to engraving a design on a copper plate with the specific 
aim of then printing multiple copies on paper with a printing press. Engraved prints 
were soon in widespread use as models for painters, metalworkers, stonemasons, sculptors 
and even other printmakers. 

The earliest engravers whose works are represented in the exhibition are not 
known to us by name, but only by stylistic characteristics — one is called, for example, 
the Master with the Mountain-like Clouds — or by the initials which, as craftsmen, they 
affixed to their work. The most accomplished of these goldsmith-engravers, known as 
Master E.S. (ca. 1450-70), made the engraving process more sophisticated by using 
systematic cross-hatching lines to indicate shading and volume, a technique carried 
even further in the next generation by Martin Schongauer (ca. 1450-1491). At the hands 
of such virtuoso engravers, further use was found for mass-produced images, particularly 
as playing cards, religious compositions, and fine reproductions of paintings. Gradually, 
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their subjects encompassed domestic scenes like that portrayed by Israhel van Meckenem 
(before 1450-1503) in The Organ Player and His Wife. 

The engraving process spread quickly from Germany to the Netherlands and Italy. 
Italian printmakers brought a more painterly, pictorial sensibility to the process 
than did their northern European peers whose work retained the flat, decorative, 
design-oriented style of its craft origins. Two of the most influential painter- 
printmakers in Italy were Antonio Pollaiuolo (ca. 1432-98) and Andrea Mantegna (ca. 1431- 
1506), who inspired a number of anonymous printmakers. On display in the exhibition is 
a unique impression of Pollaiuolo's masterwork. Battle of Naked Men , the only surviving 
one printed before the plate was reworked by another artist. A number of early Italian 
engravings reproduce paintings, some now lost. An Assumption of the Virgin attributed to 
Francesco Rosselli (1448-before 1513) is the only record of a lost painting by Botticelli. 

As the art of engraving developed and printmakers began to experiment more with 
the process, they began to produce ever larger and more detailed prints. Many were 
too large to be printed on one plate and are really composites of several prints. A 
crowning achievement of fifteenth-century engraving is Jacopo de Barbari's (d. 1515/16) 
map-like Bird's Eye View of Venice printed with German publisher Anton Kolb in 1500. 

When all six parts of it are hung together, as in this exhibition, the entire print 
measures more than three yards across and a yard deep. It includes detailed observa- 
tions of individual buildings, boats, and canals. 

The exhibition Fifteenth-Century Prints is the first in a series of three to be 
devoted to early master printmakers. Exhibitions of prints by Durer and Rembrandt will 
follow. Gallery talks will be given on the current exhibition on Wednesday, October 5 
and Sunday, October 9, at 1:30 pm. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Information Office, 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


